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curacies noted have been found in the pages allotted to the southern 
frontier, and are to be explained in large part by the inadequacy of 
earlier research in this field and in the kindred one of the ethnology of 
the southern Indians. The date of the establishment of Fort Toulouse — 
a pivotal event in the intercolonial struggle in the south — is repeatedly 
given as 1714 (pp. 175, 200 note, 536 note), a year before the Indian 
rising against the English which made it possible, and two years before 
the Conseil de Marine actually authorized the planting of the post. 
Colonel Theophilus Hastings became, in 1716, the principal factor of 
the South Carolina Indian trade, not of the relatively insignificant North 
Carolina trade (p. 181, note). The extraordinary backwoods Utopian 
encountered by the voyageur Bonnefoy is rightly identified with Priber 
(p. 239) ; but it is an open question whether he was in fact engaged by 
the French to alienate the Cherokee from the English (certainly not in 
1736, for in 1735 he was already a resident of Charles' Town) ; and in 
any case it is highly improbable that he was a Jesuit. "Pierre Albert" 
is a copyist's error for "Prive Albert," i.e., Priber. Not "Kashita" 
(properly Kasihta) but Cusawatee was designed as the seat of the 
Saxon's communistic republic. The Choctaw revolution did not occur 
in 1735 (p. 259) but ten years later. Again, the reference to the 
Georgia-South Carolina Indian trade dispute (p. 215) is hardly a fair 
statement of the merits of a complicated intercolonial controversy. In 
the identification of Indian place names Mr. Mereness seems to have 
followed, wisely, the Handbook of American Indians; but even this in- 
dispensable guide sometimes leads astray, especially when early eight- 
eenth century documents are in question. A collation of Colonel 
Chicken's journal (pp. 97-172) with the nearly contemporaneous man- 
uscript map of Hunter (1730) in the library of congress will make the 
course of the Indian agent more intelligible than the editor has suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

This is but to say that the history of the southern frontier largely 
remains to be written. Not the least service of this attractive volume 
is to call attention to some of its problems and possibilities. 

Verner W. Crane 

Jeffersowian democracy in New England. By William A. Robinson, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of political science, Washington univer- 
sity. [Yale historical publications miscellany, III, issued under the 
direction of the department of history] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1916. 190 p. $2.00 net) 
In his study of the Jeffersonian democracy in New England, Mr. Rob- 
inson has assembled and organized a mass of details out of reach of the 
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majority of investigators. Particularly in his chapters on political con- 
ditions in 1789-97 and on party methods he has presented an accurate 
picture of local conditions peculiar to this section. He points out also 
the national significance of the growth of the republican party in New 
England, linking the larger movement with its manifestation in this 
relatively remote area that had little in common with those states that 
first championed Jefferson's leadership. 

In the two chapters dealing with the growth of republicanism, the 
author has not been so fortunate. He emphasizes the agitation over the 
sedition law but he fails to see the bearing of the alien laws on the 
development of the new party. He omits to note, also, that the narrow 
and savage temper displayed by leading federalists toward those aliens 
who were seeking an asylum on our shores produced a decided reaction 
in and out of congress. Jefferson was quick to see the significance of 
this popular sympathy for the immigrant and to formulate it as one of 
the cardinal principles of his new national party. While it is true that 
President Adams never made use of the large repressive powers given 
him by the alien laws, nevertheless the mischief had been done and Jef- 
ferson rang all the possible changes on the bluundering efforts of the 
federalists to discourage foreign immigration. As a consequence every 
state that had not yet received population enough to occupy its lands 
took up the defense of the alien and supported Jefferson. This explains 
why the astute Virginian was able to command the support of numerous 
constituencies that had already publicly repudiated the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions. 

In his chapter on party basis, the author seems to have fallen into 
the same error as Henry Adams who said that the federalists in 1800 
"represented the wealth, social position, and education of the Common- 
wealth (Massachusetts)" (History of United States, I: 76). The maps 
illustrating party distribution to be found in chapter ix, however, 
clearly refute these conclusions. Particularly, the maps of Massachu- 
setts in 1807 and of New England in 1811 show that the federalists in 
Massachusetts at least were located largely in the interior counties where 
the poorer land or lack of communication tended to make them narrow 
and sectional in point of view. On the other hand the republican party 
is found predominantly in the eastern third of the state where easy com- 
munication and varied occupations would tend to give them broader view 
than their less fortunate opponents in the interior. If the material in 
the Massachusetts archives for gubernatorial elections in this state for 
1808 and 1812 had been used and maps made showing the distribution 
of the vote, the results would have shown still more strikingly how lack- 
ing in breadth and generosity were the federalists of that time. The 
conclusion is irresistible that the federalists of this period, as a party of 
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reaction, were practically idential not with the supporters of the fed- 
eral constitution in 1788 but with those narrow-minded and ill-informed 
anti-federalists who so nearly caused the adoption of the constitution to 
fail in Massachusetts. The behavior of the federalists in the disturbed 
period, 1800-12, was hardly in keeping with the character conventionally 
ascribed to them and the one which appears in this monograph. They 
seem in many instances to have lived remote from the centers of wealth 
and education and they certainly all displayed qualities that might well 
raise a reasonable doubt in our minds as to their being the group who 
led the state so wisely during an earlier crisis. 

The excellent maps in this monograph and the use made of them in 
the discussion cannot be too highly commended. More and more the 
student in this field will be compelled to utilize these concrete aids to 
exact presentation. The philosophical point of view must be supple- 
mented in the future by graphic devices showing actual conditions. 

0. G. Libbt 

Confederate literature. A list of books and newspapers, maps, music, 
and miscellaneous matter printed in the south during the confed- 
eracy, now in the Boston Athenaeum. Prepared by Charles N. Bax- 
ter and James M. Dearborn, with an introduction by James Ford 
Rhodes. (Boston : The Boston Athenaeum, 1917. 213 p. $1.25) 
This volume is the fifth in a series issued by the Boston Athenaeum 
on the Robert Charles Billings fund. The contents are systematically 
classified as (1) publications of the Confederate States of America; (2) 
publications of the several states of the confederacy; (3) miscellaneous 
books printed in the Confederate States during the period of the civil 
war; (4) tracts; (5) music; (6) maps, broadsides, etc.; (7) newspapers 
and periodicals. The format of the book is excellent, and there is an 
elaborate index. There are occasional editorial notes, limited, however, 
to a description of the items or to a statement of their contents. An 
amazing wealth of confederate material is thus cataloged. 

Only printed materials are included ; and in this connection the com- 
ment of Mr. James Ford Rhodes, who contributes the introduction, will 
be read with particular interest. In genial if not whimsical tone Mr. 
Rhodes indulges in a gentle diatribe against the partiality to manuscript 
materials of the younger generation of "source-fiends" and the disposi- 
tion of these misguided souls to rush from place to place and from col- 
lection to collection, while, more wisely, "the older man settles himself 
in the Confederate room, and as he gazes at the bound volumes of news- 
papers and at the other volumes, the outside aspect of which is eloquent 
of the life in the Southern Confederacy, he thanks his stars that he has 



